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Almost every camera owner takes pictures of people. 
Occasionally in some cases or exclusively in others. I 
suspect the latter is pretty common. 

It’s not surprising that the human physiognomy is in¬ 
teresting to us. And the most interesting human subjects 
are often ourselves. Almost always the first thing to 
catch our eye if we happen to get into a picture. 

It’s hard to photograph people. It can be done in so 
many ways, and no single way is necessarily better than 
another. 

The professional photographer, whether he works in a 
studio or in natural surroundings, may have the time to 
unearth a subject’s distinguishing characteristics. Not 
always an easy process and the succesful portrait pho¬ 
tographer may need a flair for psychology. 

The news photographer works in quite a different way. 
His job is to quickly capture the fleeting moment. One 
early Swedish press photographer put it in this striking 
way: “Opportunity tends to creep up on you slowly— 
and then disappear in a flash.” 

In order to avoid missing opportunities, the news pho¬ 
tographer makes a lot of exposures, most of which are 
unusable, in the hope of finding a gem among all those 
wasted shots. 

In this issue of the Hasselblad Magazine we take plea¬ 
sure in presenting 3 photographers. All three are 
extremely skilled at photographing people but employ 
completely different approaches. 

Michael R. Rojik from Toronto, Canada, has photo¬ 
graphed people in the Himalayas in a pure and simple 
way. Simplification in the extreme, really. But I must 
confess I find his uncluttered setups very appealing. 
Edward DeCroce from Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., has 
depicted members of the Denver Symphony Orchestra. 
He displays a sublime, almost supernatural ability to 
array subjects in an environment lyrical in itself. It’s 
music. 

Gerald Cubitt from South Africa has photographed 
subjects in south-west Africa using a vigorous, press- 
type technique which lends the images immediacy. They 
will be found in his recently published book “South 
West.” 

People from three different parts of the world, Asia, 
America and Africa. With Hasselblad as the common 
denominator. 
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Mountain photography with the 
Hasselblad camera 

Text and pictures by MICHAEL R. ROJIK 


My interest in photography dates back to high school 
days. When I started to take pictures, it was mainly 
to keep a record of the events and activities in which 
I became involved. Iti a few years, photography became 
my main hobby. Later on I took up a career in photo 
retailing, and my interest in photography broadened. 
Color photography was one of my main interests, 
particularly the negative-positive process. When Kodak 
introduced color printing materials for processing by 
the user, I have introduced this process to many groups 
of amateur photographers in the Toronto area. While 
1 still produce color prints for exhibitions, I now take 
mostly color slides. A good slide show puts much 
greater demands on the photographer’s creativity than 
the production of a series of exhibition prints. 

It is pictorial photography that interests me most. 
Having been brought up close to the Alps, hiking and 
mountaineering were my principal outdoor activities. 

It is in the mountains that I find the greatest inspiration 
for taking photographs. I consider myself fortunate to 
have had the physical ability that enabled me to 
explore the mountain ranges in several parts of the 
world. Every visit to the mountains was a great 
experience. I doubt that any other form of landscape 
offers such scenic beauty. The ever-changing pattern 
of light from early dawn to the evening sunset after¬ 
glow creates many striking effects and moods. Yet 
mountains can also be very harsh. A sudden storm 
can turn a peaceful mountain scene into a real night¬ 
mare. Fog or a blinding snowstorm and severe cold 
all combine to make a descent from the mountain 
extremely difficult. Yet the mountaineer ignores these 
dangers and keeps returning to the mountains. The 
rewards far outweigh the dangers. The turbulent 
mountain streams, fragrant forests, the wild flowers in 
the valleys and the views from the top of rugged 
mountains all add up to an unforgettable experience. 
And it is through photography that one can share his 
experience. 

It was through my photographs that I was able to bring 
to the attention of Canadians the poverty and illiteracy 
that exist in Nepal. With my slide shows I have made 
a token effort to help the communities of the Tamangs 
who worked as porters on my treks through Nepal. 

With the funds that I was able to raise two new 


schoolhouses were built in two separate Tamang 
communities. These schools now provide primary level 
education to some 200 Tamang children. 

Mountain photography presents many problems to the 
photographer and the equipment he uses. The constant 
variation of altitude with the resulting changes in the 
quality of the light both below and above the snow line, 
the judgment of correct exposure and color balance on 
snow either at dawn or in brilliant noon sunshine, all 
combine to challenge the photographer’s ability to pro¬ 
duce good color photographs under these varied and 
often difficult light conditions. 

Furthermore, shooting in the mountains makes strong 
demands on the equipment the photographer uses. This 
has proven particularly true during my exploratory 
treks through the Nepal Himalayas. The equipment had 
to withstand the vibration of hundreds of miles of 
walking in the rugged mountainous countryside as well 
as extreme temperature changes. You may be walking 
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from a low valley less than 3,000 feet above sea level 
where the daytime temperature may reach 30 degrees C 
to mountain camp 18,000 feet high where the tem¬ 
perature may drop down to minus 20 C at night. Yet 
the camera mechanism has to function flawlessly at any 
temperature with absolute accuracy so important in 
critical color photography. I must give credit to the 
Hasselblad system for never letting me down. The 
exposures were always very accurate no matter where I 
was shooting, in subtropical valleys or in subzero tem¬ 
peratures high in the mountains. 

Compactness and versatility are the two other attributes 
of great importance in mountain photography. On a 
mountain trip or when climbing, the photographer has 
to carry the camera in his pack in addition to clothing, 
food and other necessities. Naturally, his equipment 
must be lightweight and highly portable. Furthermore, 
in the mountains the photographer does not have the 
freedom of movement when composing his photographs 
and often has to rely on accessory lenses to achieve the 
desired effect. 

I have been a Hasselblad user for almost twenty years. 
My choice of this camera was its compactness and ver¬ 
satility, and from my experience with the system over 
the years, its dependability. I don’t think that there is 
another camera in the 120 format that would meet my 
requirements so well. My preference for the 120 format 
is because of its superior image quality, particularly 
when shooting negatives. Color transparencies too have 
startling brilliance and color saturation. 

For this portfolio, I have chosen photographs that I took 
during my treks through the Himalayan kingdom of 
Nepal. This country has a unique charm mainly because 
it is still very oldfashioned, the result of its emergence 
from obscurity only some 25 years ago. It is a country 
with an ancient culture, yet very primitive due to its 
centuries long isolation from outside influences. 85% 
of Nepal’s territory are mountains. These mountain 
ranges are divided into three belts according to their 
elevation. The highest belt form the Great Himalayan 
Range. It spans the whole of the 500 mile length of 
Nepal along the south side of the Tibetan border and 
comprises 35% of Nepal’s territory including Mount 
Everest, the world’s highest mountain. Other well-known 
mountains that belong to Nepal are the Annapurna, 
Dhaulagiri, Manaslu, Lhotse, Kangchenjunga. 

The population of Nepal is also very diverse, com¬ 
prising some 28 ethnic groups of either Mongolian, 
Tibeto-Burmese or Indo-Aryan background. The diffi¬ 
culty of the terrain and the absence of any useful means 
of transportation or communication has made the con¬ 
tact among the various groups virtually impossible. 
People living in different parts of the country remained 
very much confined to their areas and relatively igno¬ 
rant of the rest of the country. Every single group 


spoke a different language or dialect and developed its 
own marriage and social rules and became ethnocentric 
in almost every respect. Even today, there are still 
virtually no roads in Nepal and the only way one can 
reach outlying areas is on foot. Due to the absence of 
roads, man power is used to transport goods through¬ 
out most of the country. Walking along Nepal’s moun¬ 
tain trails requires a good deal of physical effort on the 
part of the traveller but has its compensations. It brings 
him in close contact with the local population and 
allows him to fully enjoy the scenery that is truly spec¬ 
tacular. The Nepalese are very hospitable people. At 
the end of a day’s journey, one is always made wel¬ 
come at any house to spend the night. 

Hinduism and Buddhism are the two principal religions 
practised in Nepal. In most parts of the country both 
religions are intertwined, but in the extreme north the 
population is entirely Buddhist. Buddha was born in 
Nepal 563 years B.C. The capital city is Kathmandu 
and has a population of 200.000. In Nepal there are 
only six cities with a population greater than 10.000. 
Kathmandu has a great charm with many ancient 
buildings, multistoried delicately carved wooden temples 
and narrow streets with colorful shops. The majority 
of temples were built in the pagoda style. This style of 
architecture has originated in Nepal and from there 
spread to other Asian countries like China and Japan. 
Nepalese art and architecture reflect the influence of 
the Hindu and Buddhist religion. 

Among the Nepalese that became well-known in the 
West were the Gurkha warriors who had fought so 
gallantly alongside the Allies in World War II. However, 
there is no ethnic group of that name in Nepal. It 
probably originated from the name of the principality 
of Gorkha, whose king conquered and united all of 
Nepal. The men who served in the Gurkha regiments 
may belong to any of the warring tribes of Nepal such 
as the Gurrungs, Chetris, Tamangs, Rais, Magars and 
others. 

Perhaps the best known among the people of Nepal 
are the Sherpas, the Buddhist highlanders who inhabit 
the valleys below the high Himalayas of eastern Nepal. 
The Sherpas are basically high altitude farmers. How¬ 
ever, farming is limited to only a few patches of 
sandy soil on ledges. Consequently, they concentrate 
their efforts on animal husbandry, keeping cattle graz¬ 
ing along the vast and grassy alpine slopes. Since Nepal 
opened its doors to foreigners, the Sherpas took part 
in all major mountaineering expeditions as high altitude 
porters. No mountaineering expedition would have 
been successful were it not for the effort, hard work, 
determination and close co-operation of the Sherpas. 
It was Sherpa Tenzing Norkey who along with Edmund 
Hillary were the first people ever to set foot on top 
of Mount Everest. 
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Mount Everest at sunset 
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Gurung boy 
Tamang boy 
Tamang farmer 
Tamang girl 















Old Sherpa from Beding 
Gurung girl 
Tamang young woman 
Tamang boy 
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Tamang family 










Sherpa lama from Beding. Practically all the Sherpas 
in this village devote part of their life to service 
in the local monastry. 
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Hygiene is still a big problem but it is practiced as 
much as local conditions permit. 












Sherpa from the Thami village with his grandson 
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Schoolhouse in the Tamang village of Kunuwal that 
was built last with donations that / have raised 
in Canada. 












Khumbu glacier and Nuptse, 7.879 meters 
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The Denver Symphony 

Text and pictures by EDWARD A. DECROCE 


“Since the beginnings of the Denver Symphony Orches¬ 
tra in the mid 30’s the DSO has looked for ways and 
means to cultivate more music lovers and broaden the 
areas of monetary support. Those programs have been 
called ‘Outreach Programs’, and include activities such 
as summer tours, symphonies in the parks, and typically 
require the Symphony to go out into the community 
for support. Last year the reverse happened. One of 
our supporters from the community presented an idea 
which, in its approach, is unique nationwide and in¬ 
deed an outreach program. 

“His name is Edward A. DeCroce of DeCroce Studio. 
Edward DeCroce’s idea was a public exhibit of photo¬ 
graphic illustrations of the DSO’s fulltime conductors 
and principal players. To execute the idea, Mr. DeCroce 
volunteered to provide all materials, do all labor him¬ 
self and assume all costs. The idea, which came to him 
some years ago, materialized gradually as he shared 
the concept with his friends. His longstanding commit¬ 
ment to portrait photography and to the DSO was 
finally translated into a major project which integrates 
the highest expressive qualities of two arts, photog¬ 
raphy and music. This exhibit will be viewed in Den¬ 
ver beginning March 4th, 1978 at the New Performing 
Arts Center.” 

Excerpts from DSO Newsletter, 

— written by Candice Miller. 

Once I committed myself to this project, I began the 
photography with only two things in mind. First, I 
wished not to photograph the principal musicians in a 
trite cliche attitude. Secondly, my aim would be to 
create a pictorial composition of each artist, unique 
and exciting in itself. If successful, my objective of the 
total exhibit would be a timeless impressionable photo¬ 
graphic essay combing the two arts, music and photog¬ 
raphy. 

In order to add interest and variety, I anticipated the 
use of various environments. I would use my own studio 
for the classic traditional approach. A contemporary 
feeling would be achieved by using the outdoors en¬ 
vironment. For others I might prefer a totally different 
background, such as a private home atmosphere. 

Since I was not commissioned for this assignment, my 
commitment was primarily to myself. Progressing into 
the photography, I began to experience a total free¬ 
dom in photographic expressions. Suddenly, I was not 
locked into prejudged ideas nor a given framework, and 


I found myself daring to experiment more than ever 
before. 

I quickly learned several things important in the 
photography of the classical musician. It is almost im¬ 
perative that he be in a performance situation. This is 
in contrast to a pose and hold type of approach. When 
beautiful sounds began to emanate, a magical happening 
seemed to take place, making me acutely aware of the 
total devotion and dedication necessary for accomplish¬ 
ment in the world of music. There is intensity, warmth 
and feeling of endeavor in the face ... in the eyes . . . 
in the hands . . . the ^entire body in rhythmic poetic 
motion. 

The introduction of other people in a number of the 
compositions developed spontaneously. Without people 
to share and experience there really is no art. Likewise 
music needs its listener. And so it seemed most appro¬ 
priate that other people should be added to some com¬ 
positions. This innovation provides mystique, and di¬ 
mension. 

At this point, 1 placed no limitation on the number of 
exposures. The key was to come up with one excellent 
negative, containing all the ingredients of pose, ex¬ 
pression, spontaneity, background, lighting, and tech¬ 
nique, working harmoniously together. 

As I became more deeply involved, I realized this 
collection of photographs presented still another oppor¬ 
tunity. The opportunity was one of lacing the com¬ 
positions with a flavor of all the performing and 
visual arts. For example the principal violinist and 
ballet dancer. Evidenced further throughout this series 
is a subtle tonality of all the arts, including painting, 
music, sculpting, ballet and photography. 

The Hasselblad was my preferred choice of camera 
system for this collection of portraits. As a matter of 
fact, I am now using the Hasselblad for 99% of my 
portrait work. I prefer Hasselblad because of its con- 
sistant dependable performance and ease of workman¬ 
ship. Also, I find the square format encourages greater 
creativity. All of my work is in negative color and I 
prefer Eastman Kodak VPS II film. 

In conclusion, I will add that this entire experience was 
a great challenge. It has been a rich rewarding growing 
experience; creatively, photographically, emotionally 
and psychologically. It pleases me immensely to have 
the opportunity of sharing this essay with Hasselblad 
readers, and for this, I thank with deep appreciation 
the editor of the Hasselblad-Magazine. 
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South-west Africa 

Text and pictures by GERALD CUBITT 


Gerald Cubitt is an Englishman born in Lymington, 
Hampshire. He settled in South Africa in 1968 where 
he works as a freelance photographer and writer. As 
such he has visited many parts of the world. He came 
to south-west Africa for the first time in 1969 and has 
been back on many occasions since then. He has four 
books to his credit. u South West from which the 
pictures on the following pages are derived , is the 
fourth. His previous books were: 

Splendours of Southern Africa 1972 

Islands of the Indian Ocean 1975 

South Africa 1975 

My personal experience in Africa commenced in 1964, 
and I soon came to understand how people so easily 
become addicted to the feel and mood of life in the 
great continent. An early safari, to Amboseli in Kenya, 
opened my eyes to the infinite majesty of the African 
landscape and the rich world of animal life that thrived 
upon it. My very first photo exposure, a late afternoon 
study of a superb black maned lion, with distant Mount 
Kilimanjaro providing an almost unbelievable back¬ 
ground, fired my imagination and enthusiasm, and I 
became determined to seek out, explore and photograph 
the myriad splendors of Africa whenever and whereever 
the opportunity presented itself. 

My consuming interest at the time was wildlife photog¬ 
raphy, and I indulged in this at every opportunity in 
the great National Parks and Reserves for which East 
Africa is so famous. Such dedicated travels inevitably 
opened up to me the rich panorama of the African 
landscape, and the astonishing range of light effects 
which in the short space of a day can bring wondrous 
artistry to the most simple scene. The great diversity 
and drama of Africa’s tribal life likewise captivated 
my imagination and the exposure of my films. 

I first became involved in photography while at uni¬ 
versity in Ireland in the early 1960’s. During the long 
summer vacations I set out on extensive travels through¬ 
out Europe and the Middle East armed with a 1935 
Zeiss Ikon 6x6 cm camera, which introduced me to 
the advantages of the square format composition. 
Transparencies derived from these travels I placed with 
a London agency, and the sales that resulted in the 
course of the year helped cover each of these vacation 
travels. 

In 1970 1 finally graduated to the Hasselblad system, 
which enabled me to overcome the restrictions and 


drawbacks I had previously encountered. I now felt 
I had at hand the flexible range of equipment I needed 
to meet increasingly ambitious picture requirements. 

In 1971 a photographic exhibition entitled “An African 
Scrapbook,” sponsored by Shell in Cape Town, led 
to the signing up of a first book contract (“Splendours 
of Southern Africa” produced by C. Struik, Publishers 
of Cape Town, in 1972) which in turn gave me the 
push and incentive to embark on full time freelance 
photography. 

During the years of 1973 and 1974 I became preoc¬ 
cupied with the preparation of two further photo¬ 
graphic books, also published by C. Struik (in 1975): 
“Islands of the Indian Ocean,” a study in contrasts— 
embracing Madagascar, Comoro Islands, Reunion, 
Mauritius and Seychelles; and a volume entitled “South 
Africa,” which comprises a kaleidescope of color and 
subject matter, objective and unbiased, on all aspects 
of life in the controversial republic. 

My most recent book: “South West,” appeared in 1976 
simultaneously in English and German. This portrays 
in depth a very beautiful yet little known and under¬ 
stood country. My wife and I spent the best part of 
eight months cumulative travels gathering material 
for this book. 

The landscape of south west Africa offers wonderful 
scope for photography for it is a land of startling 
beauty and infinite color. 

The lonely evocative Skeleton coast and ancient Namib 
Desert in the west; the remote heat-tarnished mountain 
ranges in the north west; the expansive grasslands of 
the central plateau; the vast expanse of Kalahari on the 
eastern border; the passage of the Okavango river in 
the north east on its way to the great inland delta in 
Botswana, and, by no means least, the superb Etosha 
National Park. These are just some aspects of this 
unique and distinctive country. 

My Hasselblad equipment at present includes one 500 
EL and two 500C camera bodies together with pris¬ 
matic viewfinders (one with meter); 80, 150, 250 and 
500mm lenses with normal range of filters and lens 
caps (which I always make a habit of using), four A12 
magazines and close-up extension tubes nos. 21 and 55. 
I use a sturdy medium weight tripod, varying length 
cable releases and two supplementary flash systems 
comprising a modern electronic unit for normal work 
and, where higher output is required, an old flashgun 
bulb reflector unit. 
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They have the sea in their blood. Fishermen on the 
west coast harvest tiny herring, sprats and other 
small fish. 

The rich Benguela current from the Antarctic flows 
like a cold, dark river along the desert coast of south¬ 
west Africa. The fishing industry got started on a large 
scale in 1947. Walvis Bay is the center of the industry. 











A Himba youth from Kaokoveld playing on a simple 
tribal instrument. His shaved head and pigtail show 
him to be a bachelor. 


GERALD CUBITT 










A proud and lovely Himba girl. A whelk shell 
(Bucinum undatum), a very desirable piece of jewelry, 
hangs below her heavy neck rings. 

Water in the desert is worth more than diamonds and 
is strictly for drinking. Washing with it is forbidden 
and brings bad luck to a hunt. 


A Himba woman nursing her child. Her hair style 
shows her to be married. The goat skin wrapped 
around her hair is a further indication of this. 

A bushman woman nursing her child. 


















Young Herero woman . 










The man in the middle is a famous Herero chief. He 
is sitting between two loyal fellow tribesmen. The 
Hereros are a proud people and herdsmen by tradition. 
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Owambo wedding festivities in Owamboland. 












Some of the 4,500 Owambo workers employed in the 
Oranjemund diamond mines. 
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Tips from our Service Department 

Text by TORBJORN ERIKSSON 


One photographer wrote to us about 
vibration in the camera in conjunction 
with mirror and shutter blind operation. 
This is an interesting problem. Let’s 
begin Iby admitting that mirror flip-up 
always generates some vibration in 
every mirror reflex camera. The magni¬ 
tude of this vibration is governed by 
the mirror velocity, mirror weight in 
relation to the camera’s, equipment 
suspension, i. e., whether the camera is 
set up on a tripod or whether it is hand¬ 
held, and the camera-lens-magazine 
combination used. 

In simple terms, the jolt causing vibra¬ 
tion can be compared to the jolts admin¬ 
istered to balls in billiards. A skilled 
billiard player can shoot a billiard ball 
so that it strikes another 'ball and stops 
(transferring energy to the second ball) 
while the second ball is set into motion 
along a desired path. In a similar man¬ 
ner, when the mirror is retarded after 
flip-up, the energy stored in an SLR 
camera mirror is transferred to the 
camera, causing vibration. 

You could eliminate vibration by drasti¬ 
cally altering the mirror’s velocity or by 
considerably increasing the weight of 
the camera. If a camera had the size 
and weight of the underwater housing 
and the mirror was the same size as 
now, mirror operation would probably 
cause no vibration at all. An alternative 
would be to let mirror action take place 
over a period of time lasting 1 or 2 
seconds instead of the 30 milliseconds 
as now. But what photographer would 
be happy about a camera with speci¬ 
fications like these? 


So compromises were made in design¬ 
ing the Hasselblad camera and a rela¬ 
tively fast reaction time was selected, 
even though some vibration could arise 
under certain conditions. Making the 
mirror thinner and, therefore, lighter in 
relation to the camera was impossible, 
since the mirror had to meet certain 
standards with respect to flatness and 
strength. 

Unfortunately, using a camera on a 
heavy tripod doesn’t always result in 
the vibration damping you might imag¬ 
ine. Quite the opposite! Vibration may 
even be reinforced due to tripod res¬ 
onance. 

Can’t anything be done to eliminate 
this vibration completely? Not if you 
want to keep the camera light and 
handy with a fast reaction time. In order 
to achieve a fast reaction time, the 
mirror and shutter blind must be sup¬ 
plied with enough energy to flip up the 
mirror quickly. So when the mirror is 
down and the shutter blind closed, a 
relatively large amount of energy must 
be stored in the camera. This energy is 
then released in a very short space of 
time when the camera is tripped. The 
response to this action is a certain 
measure of vibration. 

Various experiments will enable you to 
determine the camera support result¬ 
ing in the least vibration. A hand¬ 
held camera is very affectively damped 
against vibration. The human body then 
serves as a great “tripod” in this re¬ 
spect. But at slow shutter speeds, other 
problems turn up, such as camera 
motion. So a hand-held camera is not 


the perfect solution in every instance. 
With the camera on a tripod it’s actually 
best to work with the slowest shutter 
speeds—quite contrary to popular belief. 
At a shutter speed of one second, 
vibration has time to abate at the start 
of the exposure cycle, stabilizing the 
camera during most of the duration of 
shutter operation. You can and should 
use your camera in the prerelease 
mode as often as possible. Otherwise, 
work with electronic flash whose extrem¬ 
ely fast duration is equivalent to a 
fash shutter speed. If you are aware of 
the risk of vibration, we believe you’ll 
be able to find ways and means of 
avoiding the most critical situations. 

* 

Another photographer wondered wheth¬ 
er he should store his lenses with 
cocked or uncocked shutters. This is 
a question we’re frequently asked, and 
this is the way we would like to answer 
it. 

Lenses and the camera should be 
stored wound up. Your equipment is 
then always ready for picture-taking and 
the risk of a jam caused by attaching an 
uncocked lens to a wound camera is 
eliminated. We’ve never found any 
evidence to show that the life of a 
spring is shortened if the spring is 
kept tensioned. But the life of a spring 
is affected by repeated tensioning and 
relaxation, not by storage in a partic¬ 
ular state. So our correspondent can 
safely store his lenses cocked, even 
for long periods of time. 
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Picture of man 

Text by ODD TOMMELSTAD Pictures by ULF SJOSTEDT 



Throughout the ages man has felt the need to make 
visual depictions of other men. Stone Age people carved 
figures out of stone and bone, cavemen painted on 
cavern walls, and the picture above shows a typical 
figure carved into a rock in the Scandinavian Bronze 
Age (the picture was taken in an area rich in such 
rock-carvings only about an hour’s ride by car from 
Goteborg). 

Pictures of people have been around as long as there 
have been people. Today, people are the most popular 
of all photographic subjects. A glance at any daily 
newspaper readily confirms this contention. 90% (or 
more) of the pictures in it will be found to be of 
people, i. e. portraits. 

There are many different ways of taking a portrait. 
Some photographers strive to take the picture so that 
the customer recognizes himself. The photographer’s 
picture should then represent the idealized view the 
subject has of himself. (Most people are delighted by 
their own mirror images. So some photographers try to 


please customers by going so far as to use a reversed 
negative in making the print.) 

In recent years, some photographers have become pop¬ 
ular by working with Polaroid prints. The picture is 
taken with a Hasselblad and Polaroid 665 positive/ 
negative film. After each take, the photographer and 
client discuss the picture obtained, details are altered, 
and the picture retaken until the customer is satisfied. 
Then all the photographer has to do is stabilize the 
negative and make an enlargement from it. This is 
obviously one commercially excellent way of working 
and the photographer gets himself a satisfied customer. 
But could the truly great portraits have been taken this 
way? 

Hardly. The portraits for which Avedon, Halsman, 
Penn, Adams, etc. were responsible represent the 
photographer’s impression of a person, not the person’s 
impression of himself. The camera is then no longer 
a mirror but a tool for capturing the photographer’s 
subjective depiction of a subject. This is obviously just 
as commercial an approach as the one described above, 
but it does impose infinitely severer demands on its 
practitioner. After careful study of the subject, the 
photographer has to produce a photographic likeness. 
And then convince the subject that the likeness is a 
“true” one. I have one famous portrait in mind just 
now. Perhaps the most famous portrait in the history 
of photography, the picture taken of the English states¬ 
man, Winston Churchill, 

A picture dominated by the subject’s back. With no 
sign of his face. But there’s not much doubt in most 
people’s minds about who that subjects is. The picture 
lets the viewer interpret image content. Churchill’s 
critics see an aged man who has retired in resignation 
to pursue his hobby, landscape painting. His admirers 
see a powerful visionary taking time off for a moment 
before returning to the job with renewed vigor. The 
picture was taken on black & white film since the 
image’s composition is the most important factor. 
Color would only have been distracting. 

But color is on the march and constitutes a challenge 
for many photographers. It makes it necessary to master 
both form and color. Use color with restraint or 
emphasis as needed. This issue of the Hasselblad Maga¬ 
zine shows that many photographers have accepted the 
challenge. And succeeded. 
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In one of our recent issues we showed 
you how to knit your own Hasselblad, 
but we have no recipe for how to bake 
your own Hasselblad cake. Erich Haase 
of West Germany was presented with 
such a cake on his 66th birthday. We 
join the people who congratulated him 
and hope that it was good. Who will 
bake the next Hasselblad cake? Please 
send us a picture and the recipe for it. 

Hartmut G. Laube is the name of the 
Hasselblad photographer in Munich 
who has sent us the picture on the 
left. If you have a Hasselblad and the 
pipes leak at home, you can evidently 
connect the Hasselblad camera or...? 


Self-portraits are perhaps not very com¬ 
mon, but it is a fun subject area. And 
you always have a subject available— 
free of charge. The latter is absolutely 
an advantage. We’ll be glad to have 
your self-portrait showing you and your 


Hasseibiad. It’s fun to see how creative 
you can be. 

The self-portrait below left was taken 
by Rainer Schon of West Berlin and the 
one below right was taken by Faramarz- 
Muhammadpound of Teheran, Iran. 



Alfred Sarchinger who has taken the 
picture of the Hasselblad camera made 
of glass on the right is an old friend 
from Cologne in West Germany. He 
tells us that the camera has been 
blown by one of his friends, that it has 
taken two days to make and that the 
cost was DM 300.—. 


Daniel D. Teoli Jr. 
Archival Collection 
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